THE SWEARING ENCHILADAS* 

By Charles F. Lummis 

“Come now, pull your freight, you prognathous pimple 
of Nineveh! Ever you turn up in ten miles circumjacent 
to these diggings again, the next tenderfoot that comes in 
will sure locate you for a lead claim—and we don’t want 
any low-grade galenas in this gold camp. Are you be¬ 
coming deef, you preposterous pustule? Will you get a 
wiggle, or have I got to pass you out some shoe-leather to 
accelerate your locomotor ataxia?” 

For the burly culprit stood as if rooted, gaping down at 
this astonishing apparition. Hunks was no lamb. There 
were a dozen uninherited dimples on his hulking carcass— 
and after the Other Fellow was tired shooting. Hunks had 
taken his innings. As well expect a wild steer to be handy 
with a “gun”—and Hunks had never owned one. Nimbler 
spirits might file the “dog” of their Colt’s “forty-four,” and 
then “fan the hammer,” but Hunks merely put down his 
head and walked in. That was one reason why his cropped 
skull was a very war map of furrows, pretty equitably 
divided, as to genesis, between the muzzles and the butts of 
six-shooters. But Hunks still carried his map—and some 
of the others were feeding wild flowers. He was freely 
conceded to be the only man in the Southwest whose pri¬ 
vate graveyard was exclusively handmade. For numbers, 
it was of course a mere beginning, compared to Billy Mar¬ 
tin’s twenty-three notches, or “the Kid’s” twenty-four. But, 
after all, there was a certain smack of artificiality about 
their modus. The subjects “were sure planted”—yes, in¬ 
deed. But suppose there had been no Colonel Colt? Where¬ 
as Hunks, sole, and without adventitious armament, had 
necessitated four several mounds by the simple process of 
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tamping the floor with the skull which at the moment seemed 
to him most opportune. And four makes no count, of 
course, of Tombstone Annie, who was laid away ceremoni¬ 
ously and amid public lamentation, very presently after her 
ill-judged decision to feed Hunks no longer on the fat of 
what was Tucson in 1880 . 

Only once had “the Hassayamp Nutcracker” (so the 
Arizona Kicker dubbed him, in a moment of cheer) ever 
“taken the short end”—and that through no fault of his. 
Simply that his studies in craniology had not progressed 
to the comparative stage when a barrel-built Ethiop roust¬ 
about, broadcasting wet sawdust in “The Miner’s Joy” at 
Quijotoa, failed to respect Hunks’s boots. Even after so 
many and so consummate batterings that Red Mike was 
put to the expense of having a two-by-four joist replaced 
under the floor just in front of the bar—even then, the 
owner of the unconsenting “hammer” reached deftly up 
with a narrow ribbon of steel, and left Hunks to be a bad 
dream forever. 

A nose doesn’t seem much. You may wear one all your 
life, and never even notice whether it fits. But if once you 
see a real “chato,” you may very likely feel up, every night 
and morning, to find if your chief disguise is still on 
straight. For it’s all the difference between a face and a 
death’s-head. A preponderant reason why Hunks’s “tally” 
had never grown since that day was that he was an indif¬ 
ferent runner. Several owners of promising coconuts had 
saved them by “forgetting to wait” when that awful mask 
started for them. The meanest man of all had emptied 
three chambers full into the advancing giant—and then, 
in a panic, flung his sixshooter wild of Hunks’s head and 
fled incontinently. 

Yet this same Hunks stood now as quiet as a snubbing- 
post; his rufous chest bursting from the greasy woolen 
shirt, his hamlike fists loose against his knees, his stubbly 
jaw sagging, as he bent to observe this apparently irritated 
cricket. 

“Goddlemighty!” he wheezed, admiringly, “yo’ swear 
the prettiest I ever did see. ’F I had yo’r gift, I’d shore 
take up freighting. Why, mules would jest float! Wouldn’t 
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never need to pound them on the back. It’s awful useful 
to have a ejjication. That lullaby o’ yo'rn is the soothinest 
thing I've heard since't I was on the Durango trail. Them 
arrieros is shore some! But looks to me there can't be no 
such comfort swearing Spanish—it sounds too much like 
poetry. Yo'rn, though—damme, it’s good as a hundred- 
stamp mill, and no rattle, neither. Must be dreadful satis¬ 
fying. Me, when there's a cuss coming to me, my tongue 
jest naturally balls all up, and I can't remember nothing to 
make a good mouthful. Say, Prof., would you mind biting 
me off a yard or two more of that same?" 

“The Professor" was not really on tiptoe,—which would 
have given him an even -five-foot-six,—but neither was 
there an ounce of weight resting on his heels. He somehow 
had a look of being large for his size. Seamed as it was 
with the deep, sharp lines of the arid lands, and though 
the hair crisping at the temples was more white than black, 
there was not a knotted capillary on the face—not even 
below the cheek bones. The eyes seemed small—sometimes. 
The bone roof came far out over them; and grizzled brows, 
thick and outstanding as the mustachios of a hussar, deep¬ 
ened and darkened the caves from which they peered. But 
then, again, there were times when you couldn't see his face, 
for the eyes of him—and this was one. 

As for languages, he talked two—not to count the lingos 
that rolled off his tongue for the Mexicans and Frenchies 
and Dutchmen that drifted in and out the camp. No, two 
several languages of “United States." Sometimes it was 
a man talking who had been for twenty years professor of 
geology in an eastern college; and sometimes a man who for 
another twenty had been assayer, paymaster, engineer, 
mine-boss or superintendent at half of all the important 
holes in Arizona. Not infrequently it was a little of both. 
But whatever the dialect, the tone was always the same— 
mellow, penetrating, and absolutely point-blank. He never 
seemed to have to “raise his sights." It was, as the general 
commanding the department once observed: “Jove! a voice 
without any trajectory whatever!" It never whispered, it 
never flared—yet it was sure as a bullet of its mark. There 
was something solemn in being cursed by one who seriously, 
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gravely, without a rising inflection, and in chosen words, 
commended you to the unfavorable attention of your Maker, 
and the slow scorn of your kind. You can “light into” the 
crude person who gets red in the face swearing at you; but 
what are you to do, pray, with one who dispassionately, 
judicially—almost prayerfully—condemns your optics with¬ 
out batting his own, nor clogging of his temporal veins, nor 
so much difference of voice as between “Good morning” 
and “Good evening”? 

Nothing, clearly. This was understood. In each of 
his many capacities all across the Southwest, this lean, little 
old man had “used language” to an innumerable assortment 
of them that claim nativity on the very headwaters of 
Bitter Creek; but no man had ever laid finger on him—nor 
crooked one, either. And whereas every other mine super¬ 
intendent in Arizona, be his age what it might, was locally 
“The Old Man,” this one was always and everywhere “The 
Professor.” Now he resumed: “Swear for you, you amor¬ 
phous slag from the run-off of Gehenna? Not any, or God 
forget me. Don’t you know when your boss quits you? 
I want you to chase yourself! Sabe? And don’t trail back, 
either. See? There’s no room in Bonanza for a hind¬ 
legged dog that insults women.” 

“Aw!” Hunks’s pendent jaw began to recover. “Women 
—Hell! Ain’t she a Greaser? A dam fine one, though,” 
he added, his lips moistening a little, as he looked back 
over the head of the Professor. “Say, now, what’s the 
harm? I jest ketched her by the waist, and she squealed 
because she seen you coming. Just keep out o’ the way, and 
you’d see! But mebbe you want her yo’r own-self”—and 
Hunks leered hideously. 

This was not exactly the soft answer of Proverbs; but 
for a moment it was as effective. The Professor was star¬ 
tled out of his usual resiliency. 

A faint pink crept up the bronzed cheek to the gray 
hair. He want any woman! He remembered a sweet and 
proper Yankee girl who might—who—but she had pre¬ 
ferred the barber of the little college town; and she was 
dead these dozen years. As with so many men of the old 
frontier, women had become to him merely a beautiful 
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abstraction—a creed, if you will, to be defended hotly as 
creeds are—and no more practiced than they are wont to 
be. As for this woman, he had not even seen who she was. 
Simply, that pattering down the trail from the shafthouse. 
At the first corner, he had come upon Hunks besetting some 
screaming person in petticoats, had snatched him to the 
right-about with a force no one would have suspected in 
this neat little figure, and had faced the startled bully with 
the orthodox remarks which open this story. Now he turned 
with something like embarrassment to see who she was, 
anyhow. 

Anita would have fled long ago; but when the oppor¬ 
tune superintendent befell her persecutor she was flung by 
the very impact into the deep doorway of the adobe beside 
which she had been overtaken. Right in front of her were 
the solemn black coat-tails of the only man in camp who 
wore such splendor; and right in front of him stood The 
Terror. She could not move without pushing the senor 
superintendente—and, what was even more, her deliverer— 
full upon his death. So there she crouched against the 
weathered lintel, praying silently, yet with quick eyes. 
Now that he turned back to see her, he met a picture no 
man could forget—that oval face, upturned; pale olive, save 
where youth glowed ruddy in the cheeks, even under the 
little wet lines; and two great, dark eyes as deep as wells, 
and as clean. H’m! Apparently the daughter of Don 
Ygnacio, at the foot of the hill. Looked like him, anyhow— 
and the Professor vaguely remembered having seen some 
such face in his visits to the old Don. “That old Greaser 
down the grade,” the nameless riff-raff of the camp called 
him; but even now the Professor smiled. In the chest of 
old papers he had pored upon in the Don's house, trying 
to find out something about the land grants that lapped 
three deep over the country, he had come upon the original 
papeles de nobleza of this very family. Date, 1541; signa¬ 
tory, His Majesty the Emperor Charles V. And in a dog¬ 
eared MS. volume, the descent as far as the birth of the 
oldest son of Don Ygnacio. So “that old Greaser” was a 
real Hidalgo—“Son of somebody as is somebody,” which is 
precisely what “hidalgo” means. 
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The Professor was not so slow as I am. All this was 
in one sweep of the rifle-gray eyes. He swung back to face 
Hunks. 

“Fm not wanting her/’ he said, briefly. “And neither 
do I want you. Git!” 

I cannot tell you how it looks, if you have never seen 
it—and if you have, you need no telling. No one who has 
watched rage upon a chato will ever forget. Other eyes 
may thread with quick crimson, and other jaws set ugly. 
But Hunks! Where his nose should have been, there came 
a slow quiver! It is the grisliest thing that ever man 
dreamed to see. 

The Professor understood. But he did not reach to 
his belt. Instead, he folded his arms and looked straight 
in the red eyes. 

Hunks took a step forward. “What are you a-going to 
do about it, hey?” 

“Me? Nothing”—and the Professor fell into the ver¬ 
nacular of the camp. “But the boys is going to have a baile 
at yan pinon in about five minutes, and youTl be It— 
dancing on nothing to the end of a rope.” 

Hunks straightened up. He was not too accurate him¬ 
self, but he knew the truth when he met it—and he had 
seen pinon trees before now that bore something more than 
pine-nuts. He shifted on his columnar legs, wavered, half 
turned. 

“That’s no lie, I reckon, and it’s me for the road. But 
some day it’s you and me, you dam grasshopper. I’ll pinch 
yo’r head for molasses, you —!” 

Nobody had ever seen the Professor jump—if he walked 
faster than he talked, it was as evenly; and he never ran. 
But neither had any one ever heard him called the Last 
Epithet. Now, he did not so much jump as rise into the 
air. And just so, his coat-tails were plucked resistlessly 
by fingers as sure as they were slender; and Hunks slouched 
off down the trail unmolested, while the superintendent of 
the Bonanza King struggled ingloriously to his feet. 

“But he would have killed you!” she cried, meeting his 
look. 

Neither had any one seen the Professor impolite before. 
But now he said curtly: “And whose business?” 
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The girl’s eyes filled; but she answered steadily: “It is 
my business. You saved me from him. Besides, you are 
my father’s friend. Please let him go.” 

Unfamiliar sparks prickled in the Professor’s brain. Did 
she really wish this brute to escape un-come-up-with ? The 
shaggy brows lowered. He was too unconscious to dream 
that it might really be concern for himself—too unconscious 
or too vain. Not in lust of muscle, but by the cold mathe¬ 
matics of experience, he knew himself master. He would 
have tackled Behemoth’s self with perfect simplicity and 
assurance. 

Now he glowered at the girl half angrily, half in mas¬ 
culine condescension. “Very well,” he said, a little drily. 
“I will let him go. But if he ever steps on Bonanza land 
again, I’ll kill him.” 

Anita had risen. She was taller than the Professor, 
and supple as the buena moza that grows in the sandstone 
cliffs. For a moment she looked down wonderingly into 
those deep-pent eyes. What a man, who could vow to kill, 
and never lift his voice! But then a hot flush went up her 
throat and face, and she unconsciously swept her hand 
down her waist, with the gesture of one who brushes off 
pollution. “It is I who will kill him, if he ever comes back! 
You have no right. He called you bad words—but he 
touched me!” And as suddenly the fire of her eyes went 
out in a gush of tears. 

The Professor shifted his feet uneasily, and his brows 
unbent. Poor child! He laid his hand on the bowed head 
—and drew back as* if burnt. It is well known that at high 
and arid altitudes the hair becomes electric! 

“Don’t cry, child,” he said, evenly but with a certain 
vibration that fell strange even on his own ear. “He will 
not come back. Nobody will trouble you. No hay cuidado! 
Run along home. And your father is Don Ygnacio, no? 
Then tell him there is somewhat more I would consult him 
about as to this Loma Prieta grant; and that if it serves 
his convenience I will come Sunday in the afternoon.” 

Anita smiled through her tears. “Will you not stay to 
dinner, then ? My father would be so glad. But perhaps „ 
you do not like the Espanish food?” 
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The Professor almost beamed. “Why, I dote on it. 
It is hygienic, too, here where the climate makes the liver 
to sleep. But I never can get it hot enough. These tin¬ 
horn camp cooks—their chile is ninety per cent corn meal.” 

“But we have the real chile, in ristes, unground,” smiled 
Anita, radiantly. “They will be like fire. If you will 
honor us for dinner, I will make you dishes myself, for 
Lupe is grown old, and sometimes she forgets even the 
oregano.” 

For one who was reputed never to have learned to smile 
—“not even with colic, as a baby,” added the only man who 
had ever carried observation into criticism (and he was 
a mere dyspeptic Bostonian)—the Professor had a narrow 
escape for his reputation. “That blessed wild thyme,” he 
mused, reminiscently. “Among all the seasonings, this is 
the very lady—indefinable but the last touch.” And then 
he fairly blushed. What on earth? And he pinched him¬ 
self. Talking like a toastmaster, eh—just because some 
one mentioned oregano! 

But Anita did not comprehend. A higher color was in 
her cheeks. “Then it will be that you like albondigas?” 
she cried gayly. 

“Madly,” said the Professor, recovering a little, but still 
conscious of a strange obsession to talk the gibberish of the 
very world he had broken jail of, a score of years ago. 
Maybe it was a case of atavism, developing in his old age! 

“And guajalote en mole, then?” 

“I should think so! Juno herself would sacrifice her 
peacocks to such an apotheosis of mere bird into a means 
of grace!” 

Anita’s face fell perceptibly. So there was another lady 
who could feed him pavos! But she went on bravely: 
“Tamales, pues?” 

The Professor’s eyes were laughing, for his face could 
not yet forget a habit that was fixed before Anita was born. 
“Particularly tamales!” he answered, almost lightly. “If 
the husks the Prodigal lived on had had tamales inside, he 
never would have come back for the fatted calf. And I 
haven’t had a fit tamal since eighty-four.” 

“Pobrecito!” And Anita laughed aloud—a soft little 
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laugh that the Professor felt like a tickling in his own 
throat. “That is the year my father and my mother were 
espoused—and it is long to go hungry. But they say— 
father says—that my tamales are fit for a king.” Then, 
with a quick flush at this self-praise: “I hope you will think 
them good.” 

“I will,” answered the Professor, with a queer little sub- 
consciousness of willful choice as against “shall.” “And 
how about chiles rellenos—do you make them with cheese 
or with force-meat?” 

“Pues, we are Andaluz, you know, and we use the meat. 
But father lived long in Mexico, and I know also how to 
make them con queso, if you prefer.” 

“Not if you will put in raisins,” the Professor qualified, 
thoughtlessly. 

“But I always do, Senor! Father took the taste in 
Peru, and will never absolve me if I forget. And—m-m— 
enchiladas ?” 

There could be no doubt about it. The Professor's lips 
were giving way at the corners. “Bless your heart, child,” 
he answered dreamily, “you must be a mind-reader! I 
seldom think about my food—except how bad it is. And 
that not often, though it's always bad. But if I had a real 
enchilada such as we used to get in Temosochic in eighty-six 
—hot and folded over, and plenty of aji—I think I could 
eat Sing's cooking for another six months before noticing— 
pardon! Of course you must go. It was my fault. Till 
Sunday, then”—for Anita was scudding down the trail, 
with just one glance backward. Curious, how much larger 
women's eyes were! And how disposed to moisture! 

A remolino (that little dancing dervish of the desert 
sand) could scarce have raised more dust in the adobe 
kitchen than Anita when she pounced in upon the drowsy 
Lupe. “A grand dinner for Sunday! And much eye to 
this! And much eye to that! And leave every seed in the 
chile, without fail—for it must be muy quemoso! And 
plenty of oregano for the albondigas! And the last of the 
hoarded dry olives for the tamales and enchiladas. And 
Pepito must go out with his rifle, in the morning, to the 
Sierra, that there might be wild turkey for a mole. 4 * Also, 
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all the old silver, and—yes, the tablecloth that was 
mamma’s.” 

“It will be His Lordship, pues,” cackled Lupe, sit¬ 
ting up. 

“What! the bishop?” cried Anita, and turned pale at her 
unconscious impiety. Then redder again, as she added: 
“No, the senor superintendente is to dine with my father, 
and he likes these dishes.” 

Lupe grunted, and would have freed her mind as patri¬ 
archal servants may; but the girl was already half way 
across the patio. 

Safe in her own room, Anita buried a burning face in 
the pillow. So he had seen her at last—this wonderful man 
who was more masterful than even the old Don! No wonder 
that other gringos had no manners—this one had taken 
them all! And he spoke Spanish like an Andaluz! And 
he feared nothing—no, not the very Fiend—nor even that 
hideous chato! True, he had never seemed to see her when 
he came to counsel with papa; and he had to ask her if she 
was Don Ygnacio’s daughter. Nay, he even said to the 
beast: “I want her not.” But—but she had saved him! If 
he had not been held back—! And Anita fell to crying 
softly. 

Poor man! A pagan chino for cook, when he loved the 
Spanish dishes so! Never mind! Sunday he should have 
his heart’s content of albondigas, tamales, chiles rellenos, 
enchil—ay Dios! And she sprang up, dried her eyes has¬ 
tily, and was off to the kitchen again. 

“Sunday is three days,” she whispered. “And only a 
chino cook till then! I will make some enchiladas for him, 
this very now, and send them up by Pepito.” And aloud: 
“Is there corn meal?” 

Lupe grunted disdainfully, as one whose housekeeping 
has been impugned. “How not? Have I not been on my 
blessed knees all the beforenoon at the metate, milling it? 
But what wilt thou, headstrong?” 

“And wet chile ground?” asked Anita, paying no at¬ 
tention to the reproof. “What will I ? Enchiladas, pues !” 
and she caught the old woman by the pudgy hands, and 
tripped a measure of the cradle waltz before Lupe could 
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extricate herself to go mumbling off for the desired staples. 
So he remembered enchiladas of the year of her birth? 
Pobrecito! But he should remember these enchiladas longer 
yet, please God! 

Anita rolled up the calico sleeves over taper arms, and 
stirred the corn meal with “just so much” water and a 
skillful thumb-and-finger of salt. “The tortillas thin,” she 
commanded Lupe; “and have a care that they burn not 
anywhere. These are very particular—sabes?” 

While the crone patted out the tortillas and cooked them 
one by one upon the hot stone over the brasero, Anita her¬ 
self fetched from the pantry a crock of crimson chile, and 
heated it. As it simmered she peeled a couple of onions, 
and with a heavy knife in either hand played such a tattoo 
upon them that they were minced before the tears were 
fairly off her eyes. Onion tears, only—for even as they 
smarted, she was crooning, “Quien sera mi caro dueno”—in 
the tone of one who knows full well who the “dear master” 
shall be. 

Then she “grated” cheese with a smaller knife, and 
confiscated the pile of tortillas that had grown at Lupe’s 
right hand. 

“So he never can have them hot enough,” she reflected, 
and a little twinkle came in her eye. “Pues, we will see! 
The seeds are all here-^-it ought—oyes, Lupe!” And she 
laughed aloud, mischievously. “Where are the chiltepines ?” 
“A dio!” snorted the old woman impatiently; but waddled 
back in a moment with a handful of tiny red pods, no larger 
than the first joint of your little finger. Chile itself—the 
native red pepper of Mexico—is commonly rated as reason¬ 
ably warm; but the chiltepin is sheer arson! That Aztec wit 
was not so slow, which christened it chile—tecpin—“flea- 
chile.” 

“I wonder if I could make him swear again?” Anita 
was thinking. “Ay, nana! How dr—how beautifully he 
swears! Holy Mother, forgive him”; and she crossed her¬ 
self. “It is wicked, of course, but I could listen all day! 
And he couldn't help it. St. Peter himself—but so gently, 
too! It makes one to think of the chile, for even..so was w 
his speech—slow and cool as he passed it, but hot to take! 
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Would I were a man, and so might swear! Or at least 
that he might swear for me. Not at me—for it would kill 
me if he looked at me as he does then.” 

Tortilla after tortilla she took them up, and creased each 
down the middle, and dropped upon the left-hand side a 
heaping spoonful of the crimson sauce; and upon this a 
shower of the shredded cheese; and on top of that a layer 
of chopped raw onion. Then she doubled the six-inch 
pancake like an old New England “turnover,” and set them 
all to curdle in the horno. As the savor of melting cheese 
arose, she turned and said to Lupe: “Now the platter— 
and Pepito.” 

But when the crone came back, ten minutes later, the 
pewter banged upon the table. “My Pepito, then? He 
was, but this house has spoiled him. Ill fare his dirty face! 
Here I have lost my breath with calling of him—and he, 
please God, off vagabonding!” 

Anita dropped upon the old bench. “No Pepe to carry 
these precious enchiladas? And the senor superintendente 
hungry, beyond a doubt.” She sprang up impulsively. 
“Oyes, mi Lupe,” she said, “are we to waste such enchi¬ 
ladas? I will carry them myself!” 

In the little eight by ten rough-board shack which was 
what the Bonanza Mining & Milling Co., Ltd., of Boston, 
gave for “home” to the man who had turned the property 
from an assessment to a dividend, the Professor sat upon 
the edge of his bunk, his chin in his hands. It tires the 
bravest man to face danger; and when the five o’clock 
whistle blew at the shaft, the superintendent was, for the 
first time in the history of the camp, the first man to quit. 
Not that he knew why. He was not thinking of that at all. 
Even the noseless face did not haunt him. No, not that. 
Two brown-black eyes, big and wet; a compelling tug at his 
coat; and “But he would have killed you!”—these were the 
moving pictures that came and went, and came again, upon 
the screen of his mind. And with those same slender fingers 
she would cook for him something he liked! 

The Professor began to pace the scant room—three 
strides to a lap. His pistol belt lay upon the bunk, his hat 
upon the floor, and his eyes were half closed as he strode. 
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Sixty years, and alone! Why had he never realized, before, 
that he was alone? If a man were younger, and thought 
in time, and had God’s grace to find one with eyes one 
could trust— 

He was at the turn. His elbow knocked the boards as 
he came about on his heel—came about, and stopped even 
before the other foot lifted. 

The door had swung open noiselessly; and on the 
threshold, the sunset edging it with gold, stood a huge, 
dark bulk. 

The Professor sprang toward the bunk; but Hunks 
stepped one step and was between him and the six-shooter. 
A wicked chuckle, and he stooped with his great paws upon 
his knees. “Sometimes I lie,” he croaked, “but not when I 
promise. I said it would be you and me for it, some time— 
and it’s some time now. Come, grasshopper, I’m out for 
molasses!” He took mocking, mincing little steps forward, 
an inch at a time. His chin stood forth, his hands worked 
at his side; and the glow through the window flung black 
shadows in that hellish vacuity of his face, and lit his red 
eyes like coals. 

“I’m a-coming,” he drawled, shuffling onward by hairs’ 
breadths. “Been thinking what a lot of good swear-words 
I could pick up, when I get through spilling your dam skull. 
The shell I’ll leave for yo’r pretty greaser—uff! Yo’ 
would, hey ?” 

The boxer’s aim was true, the blow a crushing one; but 
just where the point of the jaw had been, an instant before, 
the Professor’s fist broke upon that seared skull; and the 
giant hands closed upon his throat as naturally as the 
catcher’s mitten upon a ball. There was a tremendous 
scuffling, for all the hundred pounds of difference; and then 
they came to the floor in the inevitable order. 

“I told yo’ I’d scrunch yo’r skull, yo’ grasshopper! 
Jest mind how easy-like”—and Hunks lifted the grey head 
irresistibly, and irresistibly tapped it very gently upon the 
floor. “One to make ready, two to prepare,” he counted 
drawlingly—each time drawing the helpless head up a yard, 
and sending it slowly back to rub with devilish significance 
sidewise upon the floor—“and three to—” 


THE SWEARING ENCHILADAS 
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There was a little rustle in the door, but neither man 
heard it. Hunks’s huge shoulders were drawn far back, 
till the Professor’s face was almost at his chest, and the 
bearlike arms “gathered” for the final drive. 

And just then—swish—splash. A strange, strangling 
splutter—a wild thrashing—a faint scream—then howls of 
bestial agony, and a rush of lumbering feet. Hunks burst 
blindly out the door—-screeching, choking, screeching, dig¬ 
ging vain fists into the crimson mask that plastered eyes 
and mouth and nosehole. 

When the Professor began to know, she was kneeling 
by him; and one soft, round arm was under his neck. The 
other hung helpless at her side. 

“What is it, child?” he asked stupidly—for his throat 
was black in thick lines, and his eyes were not yet done 
with seeing strange lights. 

“Nothing,” the girl answered simply. “I brought some 
enchiladas, for you said you liked them—and I thought it 
was long until Sunday. I made them very burning, too— 
as you said you liked. And coming to knock, I saw that 
beast breaking your head with the floor. Then, because 
there was no other way, I opened an enchilada very quick¬ 
ly, and clapped it upon his eyes—and held it there, tight! 
But perhaps he does not like my cooking,” she added whim¬ 
sically, “for he went away as one that is sent for. Ts!” 

A shot echoed down the canon—and then another. The 
Professor looked up questioningly, but Anita shook her 
head—“Unless it will be your foreman,” she hazarded, 
“for he came to the door while you were still fainted, and 
saw what had been and departed running. Ah-h!” 

The little groan struck him like a cold douche. “Are 
you hurt? Did he—” 

“I think perhaps my arm— For at feeling the pepper 
in his eyes, he threw his big hands like a mill; and when 
I held, he twisted me the wrist. But so—he—had—had 
to—let go of you. No—nothing—” 

The Professor was already up on his knees. He caught 
the drooping form and held it tight, in an agony of help¬ 
lessness. It fluttered and was still—so long—so still! 

But at last the soft lids lifted slowly—and suddenly fell 
back. For he Was very close; and in his eyes! 
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THE MILLER’S HOLIDAY 


‘‘Anita!” the Professor whispered, bending nearer yet. 
“How can I thank you? If I were not an old man—” 

But her eyes came wide open to him, and a soft finger 
was laid upon his lips. “You will never be old,” she said 
reverently. And then, with a sudden dimple: “Rather, I 
think you are too young and brave to be without care. 
Do you not know by now that you need some one to—to— 
make enchiladas for you?” 



